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ABSTRACT 

An invest jation was made of a school district career 
ladder plan that includes formal responsibility for the supervi si on , 
mentoring, and professional growth of the novice/probationary 
teachers in the schools as a direct part of teacher leader 
responsibilities. The district career ladder attempts to address 
greater initial teaching success, organizational support for 
professional contact, a collaborative setting and structure to 
support it, the separation of summative and formative evaluation, 
training in clinical supervision, and the development of an etaos of 
improvement. District level data for establishment of environmental 
setting and influence included written documents and a sample frame 
of twenty interviews with key personnel. School level data were 
gathered from teacher leaders, probationary teachers, and 
administrators from the two junior high schools in the district. A 
description of career ladder teacher activities includes discussions 
on how the plan functions, the responsibilities of leader teachers, 
clinical supervision activities, relationships among the 
participants, problems encountered, and successes achieved. (JD) 
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Formal Teacher Supervision by Teachers 
In a Career Ladder 

Much attention in research on effective schools focuses 
on the school. Rutter (1978), Ednionds (1979), and Bossert, Dwyer, 
Rowan, and Lee (1982) point to leadership at the school level 
as an important variable in improving instructional performance. 
Attempts to improve education have led, among other things, to 
experimental occupational structures for teachers. Career ladders 
are proposed as one such reform. Career ladders have many forms, 
concentrating on the district or school level, emphasizing merit 
or expanded duty and responsibility components. The purpose 
of this paper is to investigate a district career ladder plan 
that includes formal responsibility for the supervision, mentoring, 
and professional growth of the novice/probationary teachers in 
che schools as a direct part of teacher leader responsibilities. 
The discussion that follows will explore the implementation of 
the plan in the district and its effects on teacher work respon- 
svbilities, the professional development of the experienced and 
novice teachers, and work relationships among the teachers involved 
anc] tho priricipal. 

Background 

Toachinq in fhe Ur.itc?d States is character i Z2d by i ^s isoLiticn 
jnc invisibility, lacK ct pr jte:js^ oiia I dialogue Let-.>,>^en iTttniDer-; 

fne prcfes:i i or; , and lack oC discretion and choice (Lort^e, 
l')75) . Contrary to the status cjuo, exr^eriments in di ffari.?ntiatjti 
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staffing in the 1960s and 1970s and tlie current interest in career 
ladders emphasize nientoring, staff developnient, and other respon- 
sibilities for the improvenient of instruction in the schools 
by master teachers or teacher leaders. The concept of collegial 
teachers, working together on instruction, curriculum, and classroom 
management remains a value unrealized. Current attempts to implement 
sonte of these features into practice are being pursued (French, 
1985; Murphy, Peterson, i Kauchak, 1985; Schlecty, Joslin, Leak, 
& Hanes, 1985). While the anphasis on continuous professional 
development is present in these programs (Frieberg, 1985) the 
outcome of their efforts remains undetermined. 

The current reform environmenc in education again emphasizes 
teacher incentive programs, career ladders, and evaluation of 
ceachers. Rosenholtz (1984) explores some of the polif^cal myths 
developing around education proposcils and their relationship 
with research on teaching. Eight elements, critical to the success 
of attempts at teacher career ladders, emerge from her analysis. 
1) Starting salaries for teachers should be improved. 2) Chances 
for greater initial teaching success for beginners should be 
■.•;'.n.-.nc'vj, .j^-.-n-^ J-i; ^ cir-t -.nd atcri-'on .Tcos. , .-rovi 3i ^^^r-.s 
must 'oe aiade for organ.i zat icnal support through professional 
conract with other toachers ind adminis*:rat^' ve i nvol/en-ent and 
support. Procedures and policies aimed at th]s goal will cut 
"organizational inertia" and provide the opportunity for success 
^h.it -u-rent st*-:c:fjros in ■^iucnt^'c^a' or-i uv' -iti in.-; (io not nrr-nc -^. 
4) A coLk corativG settina must be established in the schccL 



as a whole. 5) There should be a structural vehicle for collaboration 
and staff development. 6) The process of staff development should 
be kept separate from competitive career decisions, even utilizing 
different individuals for the two functions. Sumnative and formative 
evaluation should remain separate in the organization. 7) Stan- 
dardized test scores should be eliminated as a standard of evalu- 
ation. 8) The school must operate from the assumption and cultural 
expectation that everyone can improve. Little (1982) also emphasizes 
the importance of collegiality and experimentation norms in school 
growth and success efforts. 

In a study of effective practices in teacher evaluation. 
Wise c-tnd his colleagues (Wise, Darling-Haimond, McLaughlin, and 
Bernstein, 1984) promote other important features of teacher 
evaluation and staff development. They argue that local differences 
and cultures play an important role in the success of evaluation 
programs and educational goals, management style, conception 
of teaching, and conniunity values snould be reflected in the 
system. The importance of top level organizational support is 
stresstKi. Sufficient time and personnel should be provided, 
'.yil tr.j. :-v ^ \;.?.i::ci',j sr-oul'/" no ajG JCGed, inu 3U;.".iV • : Sor-p 

shcuLd i>3 trained ; i observation, reporting, diagnosis, and clirncal 
;-,!icervi sicn skills. Rather than whasi?:in'3 the separation of 
Corrrati VG anci suiniative evaluation, they argue that the purpose 
arxJ process sncuici :iiatch and should be agreed upon by the members. 
T-Mcn-jr i rvc. /en;.?nr. ind toacner rosnons 'bi I i ty in th'^ syst.^m 
1.5 str.iss-?d. 
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The career ladder investigated in this paper attempts to 
address greater initial teaching success for beginners, organizational 
support for professional contact, a collaborative setting and 
structure to support it, the separation of sunniative and formative 
evaluation, training in clinical supervision, and the development 
of an ethos of improvement. It's development emphasized the 
involvement of relevant professionals, provided considerable 
tine and resources, and received support from the highest levels 
of the district organization. 

Methodology 

Because it v;as necessairy to exajnine a district and schools 
using a system of career ladders with specific supervisory respon- 
sibilities assigned to teacher leaders, a theoretical sample 
was used. The district was chosen because the structure of its 
career ladder plan, implemented in the fall of 1984, included 
the required features. The district's size enabled the use of 
the population of junior high schools in the district to ser-e 

•.(iJ contrast of data. 

Oat J was ja the rod .ising -a variety of t'Schniques. District 
I.?vol data for establishment of environmental setting and Influerice 
i.'icLjdtxi written docun.ent3 and a jampLe franie of twenty (27) 
i 'ir.-. vs. n--: docrnments wor'-^ t]\e (.1 1 :;t^ ■ -n: ' :3 fom al career 
; uid-.?r plan, ac Tidas and rx-ir 1 1 ci pant notos from car-?er laddot- 



planning meetings, drafts of the career ladder nlan, peer review 
and application forms for career ladder positions, job descriptions 
for career ladder positions at the participant schools and at 
other schools for comparison, logs kept by teachers of extended 
contract aay activities, and ^mnutes of school board meetings. 
The interviews using structured interview schedules for the planning 
and implententation of tlie district's career ladder were conducted 
between November 16 and December 6, 1984. A sample of teachers, 
principals, district office personnel, the superintendent, school 
board members, a teachers' association representative, and parents 
was interviewed • Career ladder and non-career ladder teachers 
and the principals from two elanentary, one junior high, and 
one high school were chosen randomly from the district's schools. 

School level data was gathered from zhe two junior high 
schools in tl;e district. All six (6) teacher loaders and nineteen 
fl9) of the twenty two (<:2) regular education probationary teachers 
at the two schools, both principals, and both assistant principals 
participated in the study. One probationary teacher moved from 
the city before tiie study was completed, t'reyear structure... 
i 1 .-ws v^.-- xnjact^-."^ .viih -.v:h i ji pa..r. . Thi r2L.oarcr,e^ 

v^siucxi eacn ot tne scnools regular ly (twice eacn montn) fo'^ 
a Jay ro coHe<:t participant obse'^vation fiold notes, conduct 
int:orrr\aL i rit:(?r views , and cclloct other data. DocaTient ''»?cord3 
trcxii the two sib-^s includirq fonrul plans, job descriptions, 
^'-Mc -^..-r l^ider /at ^ on notes , ard a r>.^^:3onai. "journal kopc 

by .?a(-;:i participant were colLxjtod. Audio tapes of formal post- 



observation conferences betv ?n the principals and new teachers 

and the teacher leaders ar achers were made by the participants 

and transcribed as part of tne data. Finally a mid-year survey 

of all participants to tast the development of enierging themes 

anc! perceptions, experiences, and involvement was conducted in 

January, 1985. The response rate on tne survey was eighty three 

(83*^0) percent. 

Data was first prepared in systematic fiald notes of 
interview responses and participant observations. Contact suimary 
sheets were prepared for docunients, transcripts, and journals 
as well as for each day of observation and each interview. Data 
analysis consisted of preliminary issue coding into descriptive, 
evaluative, and interpretive categories in the data. Conceptual 
clusters and an initial list of categories include the environmental 
setting or situation, perspectives and perceptions, interpersonal 
orocesses, activities and events, strategies, career orientation, 
and changes in practice, among others. Data was then analyzed 
using established reduction and display techniques including 
data issue sunniary sheets, time-ordered, role-ordered, and issue- 
ordei-^-xi niatnces, critrical ir.c 'denc5 charts, -jnd change grad i' -^-.iis. 
ThroughouL the study, the researcher periodically interviewc?d 
t^ichors wno -wer-i not pv^rt'ci pants rind some outlicG. A toache»- 
in oach school w-itched for and reported exanipLtis of resaarche- 
otf K:t on the lietting, incidences nf which rapidly deciiricxi ai-.jr 
i:n".iil ■mt'^/ on *-ne 3''one. Concoot \vd •m-'i io'e fr.->::uenc/ rounr.o, 
p-itt.-'rn ind thc^rrie devolopment, plaunibility checrks .igainnt dar.i, 
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and clustering were used to establish rtieaning and test findings 
(Cuba & Lincoln, 1981; Miles & Huberman, 1984). Further analysis 
is planned after the final data gathering and postyear interviews 
in the spring. Results reported in this paper include data gathered 
in the district in Noveniber and December, 1985 and in the schools 
between irom September and January, 1985. 

Setting 

Laketown School District, located in a small western city 
of 45,000, has experienced a slow, steady growth pattern over 
the last sevaral years. Because its boundaries are almost filled 
under current zoning, the district does not expect any precipitous 
increase in its student enrollment, which totalled 10,996 in 
1983-84 and is planning on a continued pattern of gradual growth. 
The current student enrollment supports twelve (12) eleinentarv 
schools, two junior high schools grades 7 and 8, and two high 
schools grades 9-12. Tl e students and their families are primarily 
white and middle to upper middle class, though a growing nuniber 
of Polynesian and Asian stud. ants in soaie n^enhborhocx^s ^'s chanjing 
^he hcnio<3f^neous appearance^ of the studentboay, particuiariy In 
newjb'corhocxis that t?^. Wes^lako Junior Hicjh. 
Tr.e ccrrniunity i.s both politically and fiscally conservative. 
Th^^ local Chamber of Connierce is Influential in scnool district 
pel rice. In an att-^iov to stib^Hz^? it3 r-.3%v?nv;o:i --.nci prrtoct 
tt from Jtiatv^ funding shortfalls that occur in the uniform sch::ol 
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fund, the Board of Education sponsored a voted leeway election 
in each of the two years preceding the 1983-84 school year. 
Both measures failed, a result attributed by the district's profes- 
sional eniployees to a large retirement population and taxpayers' 
conservatism. When the state appropriated sone funds for a career 
ladder, the superintendent launched a campaign to assign voted 
leeway money from the capital outlay assessment to addi^J.onal 
funding for career ladders, a measure which passed in the spring 
of 1984. The superintendent encourages his professional staff 
to initiate and lead innovation efforts in the curriculum and 
instructional program, developed an instructional improvanent 
model in the district over the last four years, and was instrumental 
in the development of the career ladder plan. 

NorthcMst Junior High is located near a larn^ university 
that dominates the city and serves primarily i nper middle and 
lower upper class neighborhoods. It has an enrollment or 700 
students with thirty four (34) teachers, a principal, and an 
assistant principal. Many of the students in the school are 
the children of professors at the university. Westlake Junior 
llijh is lar'jC-, with in onrollii:Gnt of 855 students and forty 
t;.ro" (43) teachers, a principal, ana an assistant principal. 
Its f.^t.xi-.^r r.eiqhborhoods .ire almost exclusively middleclass, 
wi'. . the exception of a :jmall area drawn ^ron\ a more prosp'^rous 
ntii jhbornood by the school board to achieve greater balance. 
N..'t;>>f :y-'r.":n\ 'la:^ any -riiponty toichef*! or idTi^niofitT-s on 
::.rjrf . 

1 a 



The dii^trict career ladder plan vas designed by a connii ttee 
of faculty and administrators. The district PTA president was 
actively involved^ providing feedback and an advisory corfnittee 
during the final stages^ Each school had one faculty representative 
on the coiniittee^ .the teachers' union had one representative^ 
one s.*condary and one elementary principal served^ and the super in-- 
tendent cnaired the cortiiiittee. In addition^ representatives 
ot counseling and special education were later added. After 
the initial structure^ selection procedures^ and job descriptions 
were developed^ each school designed features for a plan that 
fit within the general structure but met its unique staffing 
and development needs. While the plans were organized differently 
to adjust to quotas and needs^ clinical supervision^ building 
level iiiservice^ and formal and informal leadership for teachers 
were features in all the plans. 

Findings 

The discussion of findings ,.j1ow is divided into general 
d^otr ct level charactL^rist ics and de'/elonments and 3cr.ooL site 
3t:-jdy of the two junior hi^jh :3chooLo forming t.he focus of the 
sonooL I'-^^'oL malysis. Find^p^s i nr Lmc^} iiia^'^r th'^i^ors^ ac*:i-M ni^.^Sr 
iir-ctions for ti";e car.3er ladder. 



The district plan is still evolving. Though the schools 
are working under the provisions of the plan developed in the 
1983-84 school year^ an ongoing career ladder conniittee is making 
revisions and further developing the concept as feedback and 
evaluation takes place. 

Career Ladder Teacher Activities 

The career ladder teachers are involved in a variety of 
instructional and curriculum related activities. Many school-wide 
programs that would otherwise not have been possible because 
of lack of time and resources from professional staff have been 
developed by teachers and teacher leaders. At one elementary 
school a group of sixth graders known as the A Team works to 
improve student activities and discipline. A high school and 
junior high school have developed school-wide discipline and 
attendance plans that many teachers^ administrators, and parents 
label as resounding successes. Group process and faculty collabor- 
ation activities resulting in increased interaction and group 
oohoji Vtji;osj in .\\any l,\cu1.::1 js we-r,. -rganiiixi -.lurit/j iha :::cte:;ci^ii 
contract days preceding scncol. 

Career lad-i-^r teachers attend district and stir: ^ in.-iervic^ 
pr.jranis. Inservice on topics identifi.M individual faculties 
i :3 -r. .30 being provided. While these pronrams have rocotved rtiixe?d 
rv/v:.^v3/ the reactior. has b(^on rucre positive than n(:?^Tative. 

Toachor I^adjr activitios include i n.s^.^r / 1 ce , clinical supervi-- 




sion, instruction materials assistance, mentoring, coaching, 

and modeling for probationary teachers, and some district curriculum 

work. Teacher leaders cover for probationary teachej.s while 

they visit other schools and teachers, plan lessons, or observe 

teacher leaders teaching. Most gratifying of all to the teacher 

leaders, probationary and other teachers have begun to approach 

them on their own volition for assistance and resources. In 

addition, the teacher leaders often remark that they have learned 

a great deal from their involvement with the other teachers. 

Supervision is a major responsibility. One teacher leader ranarked, 

"My personal feelings are that supervision is the critical area 

in which we work, particuarly for the intern and apprentice teachers. 

He also re-^r. that most often he finds excellent teaching 

and the opp^. .nity to reinforce teachers for their quality work. 

Plan and Activity Features 

A feature of the plan, extended contract days fcr teachers 
without students present, is a successful element of the career 
Ladder plan. Although some teachers would still like this aspect 
to 'oe ;ptionai for the individual, the goal of progress '-.oward 
the ^nhancemt-nt of the full-ti.:« professicnal features of toaching 
h,vj led to a sys^am-wide participation roquirement within three 
years, and most teachers participated the first year. The days 

jividcxi by per-o" ' jjfi on with the teachor-^' 3ss-ciaticn with 
five o) days provided for individual teachers' use and five 



and a half (5 1/2) days for district and school development. 
The individuui days were used for such things as planning, curriculum 
revision, the development of additional enrichment and learning 
centers, lesson plan development and revision, materials preparation, 
outcome based education work, and goal setting. Teachers remark 
that they provided a significant opportunity for "expanding the 
basics." Connents that this was "the best beginning of school 
we've ever had" are coninon. School-wide and district days were 
used to develop training in clinical supervision, work in writing 
across the curriculum and mathematics curriculum, faculty effort 
on school-wide programs mentioned above, and instructional inservice 
in effective teaching methods. 

The district's teacher evaluation system and the selection 
process for the career ladder are now tied closely together. 
While the career ladder evaluation is generally perceived as 
fair and objective "given the tools we had" there were some hurt 
reelings, particularly over the peer review. The teachers and 
administrators are particularly supportive of the three person 
selection ccrmiittee at each school for ;;eacher leaders. There 
13 aioo a naeJ to refine the interview oroceso to protect against 
favoritism (conscious or unconscious) manifest in different questions 
for some parti rip-^.r'.ti. Some car?er ladder candidates foel that 
son -structured i.ntarviews in a few schools resulted in an advantage 
for candidates -tore familiar with conmrttee members or die principal 
ir.J qi'^s-c) th\t cou:.d be i nte^-pret^-J is Jlocr imii.auo/ /. 
(Will you husband support you in this dssiqnmeru ?" "Are you 



planning to have a baby next year?") 



Clinical Supervision 

The district was working on the clinical supervision of 
instruction with a specific instructional improvement model before 
the initiation of the career ladder plan. However, the career 
ladder expanded and accelerated the application of existing programs 
beyond the formal evaluation of probationary teachers and the 
observation of tenured faculty. Adding additional emphasis to 
student outcome variables, the career ladder has formalized and 
legitimized the possible outcomes of the evaluation process. 

Accountability, centered in school principals at the building 
level, requires that principals work closely with career ladder 
teachers. Ultimately, participants in the career ladder feel 
that responsibility for evaluation of programs and personnel 
rests at the individual school. Evaluation of the program will 
be two pronged, centering on the improvement of the teaching 
performance of the instructional staff assessed througn clinical 
2up-i-viSi.jn aid on assessmeiic oL studenc learning througn stanaardiz^ 
testG, criterion referenced tests, and career ladder resources 
devot:c?d no the div-lcrr:ont of outccrtK- based edL'.caticn assessments. 
This approach puts much stress on the developing quality of the 
staff eniphasi.zed in the school level phase of this study. 



Relationships 

Relationships among administrators, faculties, and district 
office personnel have been affected by the - •<?reer ladder. There 
is a perception that the exchange of information is enhanced 
and facilitated by the career ladder structure, particularly 
because of direct organizational mechanisms for communication 
through teacher Ic^ader assignments. Through the legitimization 
of faculty expertise, the principal and faculty must confront 
and cotmiunicate with one another on profesisonal issues, sometimes 
facing the realization that some teachers "have more authority 
than regular teachers and may, in some way, theaten [the principal] . 
Faculty meetings in seme cases are evolving into substantive 
decision arenas. One faculty member remarked, "We get really 
heated when we discuss issues, but the principal listens to us." 
There is some "razzing" of teacher leaders but faculties are 
generally supportive, even those who characterize themselves 
as "negative," and teachers say they talk about teaching more. 

Recognizing the inherent conflict between length of tenure 
ar^.d th3 Oi:en .7;3rket approach to selection, the district chose 
CO "go where the talent is" for career ladder teachers with the 
provision that t-hey not be n^'obationary -eache-s and the exhorcition 
that, when two candidates for a position w^re essentially equal, 
length of service should play a role. Because the teachers chosen 
were generally -steo-.:,^: >/ th?ir -cllea^jvies . chere appears to 
be no 'substantial initial effrect on their feelings of worth. 
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The Inclusion of status differentiation within the career has 
caused some problenis, and there is still concern that this niay 
not be a permanent program, but the majority of faculties, though 
not all, describe general morale as "a lot higher" for a variety 
of reasons. They include teacher collaboration, pay for additional 
effort (work that many teachers put in on their own before) , 
increased contiiunity support, better support services for new 
teachers, and the opportunity for many teachers to quit or dramat- 
ically scale back on their outside jobs. (Sears has lost a large 
part of its quality part-time labor pool.) However, teachers 
emphasize that "many master, teachers have chosen not to participate" 
in the career ladder for a variety of personal and professional 
reasons. 

Problems 

There are some specific problems with the plan. Selection 
procedureo for career ladder positions still need evaluation 
and clarification. The peer review. Interview process, and paucity 

gocd student LUtcoa;e mejsuj.-es till pia^ue the tas!; fcrc^.- ana 
district f -of essi onals. Participants feel that accountability 



for career I iddor tieachers v.^3ds bett-r articulation. One of 
the difficulties between careW: ladder teacherj and other teachers 
is the invisibility of much of tne work of teacher leaders. 
There is sonie need expressed by ^Gacher loaders to 'jonniiu^icate 
better with other teachers about their work in the school. Related 
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to this issue, there is an emerging sense that an inibalance exists 
between job descriptions— some incorporate unrealistic expectations 
while others ren\ain far too nebulous. 

One of the most serious unresolved aspects of the plan is 
the length of appointment for teacher leaders. A compromise 
was reached when all first year appointments were for one year 
only, a decision that has subtly affected the work and influence 
of the teacher leaders at the school level. However, the developrr.ent 
conmittee must address and resolve the conflict between the need 
for continuity and career opportunities and the need for accounta- 
bility and access to the positions. 

The successes identified by those in the district are many. 
Teachers feei that the plan provides for pay for their efforts 
without the divisiveness usually associated with merit pay. 
One hundred percent (100%) of teachers benefitted from the extended 
contract year, and fifty percent (50%) of teachers are participating 
in some way in the career ladder. The training teacher leaders 
received iz perceived as extremely valuable professionally. 
Coilaboration, a factor identified as vital to school improvement 
e^^.^rtc, .J .-:ecn ds jreat^y eiihancec, both bvitween z^culvj members 
and oe.weten care r ladder teachers and the principals. Time 
tvDoethe'' as faculties, nec3ssary for collaboration to take plac_, 
has be^^n provid^^i. The aiiphasis on school-wide ijiiprovemenc now 
has organizational support. 

Teache'-s know m.or-^ about e^ch oth^r and the ^trenqths faculty 
members bring to the school's instructional program. Selection 
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coftnittee members remark that they wera impressed and surprised 
by the talent and abilities of all candidates for the teacher 
leader positions. There is a sense of increased respect tliat 
conies with more interaction among groups and knowledge about 
colleagues. One probationary teacher, qualifying his statement 
with the explanation that he had been very cynical about career 
Ladder potential, said, "Everything about it was a pleasant surprise. 

School Level 

While most of the major issues emerging at the two school 
sites are similar, som,e implementation problens are quite site 
specific. In this section, the issues emerging generally and 
those that apply to individual schools are discussed separately. 

Site Specific Developments 

Personal relationships have emerged as a much more important 
d'/namic at Northeast than at WestlaKe. While the Westlake novice 
to>.:he:-j <:Md ueuL vjr icadtr^ acjroo th ■: tli^y would not oarticul^riy 
care one v/ay or tht other which teacher leader or probationary 
^---.'he-'S they wor'' wifh, a few toachers at iJorLheast ^a'-^ develop.-^] 
strong personal preferences. There is son.e concern over leadership 
and supervisory ^tyle congruence with the probationary teacher's 
ne'^s and anxiety level, particularly when that ti«.-»-vour- inx^ety 
13 hiqh. This niay not be relate' to the teacher leader supervision, 

lb 
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however, because the novice teacher expressing che greatest anxiety 
and pressure described this reaction at the beginning of the 
year, anticipating that she would feel this way before the experience 
was well underway. However, talk about this reaction has influenced 
noncareer ladder teachers as Northeast. 

The teacher leaders at Westlake have quite different job 
assignments. While two of the three work directly with the novice 
teachers by assignment, they have individually different major 
task divisions. At Northeast, the job descriptions for the teacher 
leaders are generic and were meant to make a^l three positions 
equivalent. The teacher leaders at both schools express concern 
abouc the invisibility of their work to the other teachers in 
the buildir:; and to the novice teachers they work with, but at 
Northeast the novice teachers and other faculty also feel that 
It is difficult to tell what the teacher leaders are doing other 
than clinical supervision. This impression has led to some discontent 
among faculty members. At Westlake, however, wher^ jobs are 
more directly differentiated, there is no expressed concern over 
teacher leader invisibility among novice teachers or the faculty 

Helatc^d to tie question of teacher leader invisibility and 
lack of clear job di f f9--?r.*-lifion, more negative pe^-cept 'one: 
of .-achers not im'oived directly in the caret. r ladd-r at Northeast 
have developed. There is some expressed concern among a small 
number of teachers that the teacher leaders are not earning tneir 
money, that selection may reflect favoritism, and that other 

er|c 2' I 



care<-r ladder positions that include the departaient chair position 
lack status and power when teacher leaders are menbers of the 
department. 

A natural reflection of shared perceptions and goals discussed 
above, morale has been enhanced by the career ladder experience 
at Westlake. Teachers talk about an increased sense of unity, 
faculty sharing, and direction. There is a shared feeling of 
empowerment among faculty members in general. One novice ceacher 
expressed his reaction to the teacher leader supervision and 
leadership as an improved "sense of professionalism in the school 
that has increased my enthusiasm and helped keep my motivation 
high." Other teachers refer specifically to morale in the :^hool 
as a positive result of the ne.-/ responsibilities and sharing. 
At Northeast, that same morale effect has not been observed. 
Teachers are far more cautious, looking at the teacher leader 
supervision as a tempordr.y reform. 

Personal relationships, clear job assigments, visibility 
of teacher leader work, and morale differ between the two sites. 
At Wesciake the principal openly acknowledges taacher leader 
-.uuhor-cy -ind haj p^-jvlueu r egular opporcunicics in Jcicui-y :neeti.-igs 
for that authority to be demons t rat -.d. Consequently, tne novice 
t? -.ch^rs ani othe'-s at Westlare p^rc^ive tho teacher l'_ada'-s 
r-^.s possessing greater authority, status, and influenje than ether 
teacners in the school. Not as visible as Leaders, the teacher 
loaJ.^rs Jt NortheaJt -ire not perceived by the novi-:e teache'-T 
as i^soessing greater status, authority, or influence. However, 
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the teacher leaders at both schools perceive their positions 
as reflective of status and influence. 

Shared Site Issues 

Though the novice teacners often refer to clinical observation 
and conferencing by the principal as useful to them, both they 
and the teacher leadeirs perceive the teacher leader supervisor 
as more generally helpful in their professional development than 
the principal. Several teachers feel that the level of contact 
the\ have been able to have with teacher leaders has been too 
low to subr-tantially affect their growth and development, but 
the general feeling is more positive. Novice teachers, when 
asked what they have liked most about the interactions, with their 
teacher leaders, often refer to "knowir^g who to ask", "someone 
you can go to with questions", and their "objective and helpful 
conments 

Ihese cr-ments spring from both formal and informal observe*- ions 
by the supervising teacher leaders, and there is a general perception 
in bcth Bchocis that *:he supervision lias boeu helpful to the 
ti07:"-;c3s. The teacher leaders find the 'axperiencey'of "working 
closely with the factilty an-i princip^^l on school p-ohlems" a 
very satisfy! r-] profassional experience, Thcu-jh there is soi.e 
concorn that the assignment takes too much time, the teacher 
Loaders enjoy sharing idea.i, developing new relationships, and 
having the opportunity tor training and growth. They often oxpLain 



that they understand the concerns of others in the building far 
more conipLetely that before. The novices, as discussed above, 
enjoy having someone specified as a source of help and information. 
Onp teacher expressed pleasure at observations and conferences 
that she felt were non judgmental and her confidence that her 
taacher leader respected trust and confidentiality in these visits. 

Both the teacher leaders and novice teachers generally enjoy 
the clinical supervision experience, though the vast majority 
of novices wera observed by tlieir teacher leaders formally only 
once by the end of January. Teacher leaders have tended to rely 
more on informal classroom visits during this time. Of all the 
tcratures of diract supervision responsibilities, the novice teachers 
enjoyed the conferences with their teacher leaders, expressing 
confidence that they usually captured the important aspects of 
the observed lesson and teaching. However, teacher leaders, 
who expressed no quainis about their own ability to observe classes^ 
tended to underestimate the level of concern and anxiety that 
the novice teachers £el'c at being observed by then. Though they 
were not particularly bothered by the observation regi.nen (with 
one outotar/Jinn excepticn), ti^sy were far Icds blase than the 
teacher leaders. 

The teacher l-^ade^s -^,nd novice neachers differ m their 
perceptions of the nature ot volunteer ed and requested infonrv^tion 
and assistance. Wliile the two qroups agree that they interact 
most often over instructional issues^ the teacher leaders feel 
th'^t tliey off.?r help more often than do the novice teachers. 
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Novicas also feel that the teacher leaders emphasize classroom 
management and discipline. While the novice teachers do not 
approach their teacher leaders often for help, they express openly 
their pleasure at knowing that soneone is there prepared to give 
assistance if they want it. Additionally, the fear that experienced 
teachers not involved in the career ladder would no longer be 
asked for or give help to new teachers has not been realized. 
In both schools experienced teachers are still approached for 
help by the novices. 

Though reactions are positive, as a group the teacher leaders 
express niore sense of professional growth fron this first year 
of experience than do the novice teachers. The inservice training 
they received and their opportunity to travel, meet other profes- 
sionals, and participate in school leadership has given them 
an increased sense of involvement and efficacy. Novice teachers 
find them able and generally feel that they have the teaching 
skills necessary to supervise them. The two principals express 
confidence in their teacher leaders. They both find the . --.ponsi- 
biliLy and influence of exparience professionals to be a plus 
r-tha- than : proclem in their schools. WhUe thoy have more 
Ccmial power, the teacher leaders are the same individuals che 
principals feel they would be dealing with thers were no terchpr 
leader positions, and they express support for the shoring, ccnj- 
raderie, and increased contiact they have with the teacher leaders. 
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As a support system for new teachers, the structural features 
of career ladders investigated in this study appear to have promise. 
Developing evidence that, in spite of persotiaii'cy or habitual 
problems, experienced teachers can have considerable influence 
over the successful growth of teachers over the first few years 
of their careers is emerging from the data. The teacher leaders, 
novir'.i teachers, and principals are most actively involved in 
the changes taking place, which may account for the fact that 
they are the most positive about the career ladder in general. 
Other faculty, having less contact o): knowledge about activities 
undertaken, are not as positive in their reactions or have little 
opinion one way or the other. 

Preliminary evidence in the first year suggests that the 
greatest irmiediate professional growth has come to the teacher 
leaders themselves. Renewed, with expanded professional horizons, 
they express regret that others have not had the opportunities 
that have come to them. Working directly with the school principals 
cn .;iuny Isbue:^, they argue percuasi vf^ly for a more rr.uJ ti-Jimensional 
perspective on school and classroom problems tnan they had before 
under -Taking teacher leader ass^nnments. 

The sense of collaboration between sone the .r.ost successful 
an^i experienced teachers in the schools studied and the newest 
teachers was enhincGd. Novio'?s approached toach-^r leaders and 
other experienced teachers for help, but more often, teacher 
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leaders felt free to offer information and assistance as part 
of their jobs without attaching the stigma of "needing help." 
Clinical supervision of new teachers by experienced teachers 
is developing into one of the most promising areas of the plan. 
The teacher leader learns more about teaching by consciously 
and thoughtfully addressing professional issues and others' work, 
and the new teacher has a sounding board to reflect and to talk 
with about issues of concern. The most positive attitudes reflected 
by the novice teachers were toward the supervisory conference 
following formal observation. While informal observation was 
].ess threatening and seemed less difficult to cope with on the 
surface, ic provided far less useful information to the new taachers. 
Lack of a conference and direct feedback after such informal 
visits may be a factor in this outcome. 

The isolation and invisibility of work that plagues teaching 
at all levels exacerbates problems between the career ladder 
teachers and teachers not involved with any aspect of the ladder. 
There is some difficulty understanding others' work when it is 
never directly obser'.'ed. There is also some question raised 
aocuc the nature of the intermediate steps in the ladder and 
the work of thot.e designated as ceacher specialists. The teacher 
leaders whose job de-^ciptions were more idi os^/ncratic and less 
ger.oric and whom principals openly out in the limelight as leaders 
in the faculty experienced little or no resentment. Teacher 
leaJe''3 whose work was less visible were not so fortunate. The 
more visible leaders were also perceived as having more status 
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and influence in the school. 

The question of cost has not been addressed here. Like 
the differentiated staffing programs discussed in the introduction 
to this paper, career ladders are not without cost. Increased 
pay for nonteaching days, more responsibility and work opportunities 
for teachers, and increased responsibility for pay all add to 
the cost of education. Careful study of the variety of programs 
now being undertaken under the rubric of career ladders is required 
to establish connections between reforms and specific desired 
professional and performance outccmes. 
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